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INTRODUCTION 

Glass is certainly one of the most c^ciiing and impres¬ 
sive of all inan^s discoveries, its origins? however, are 
shrouded in mystery, and experts still do not com¬ 
pletely understand how it was first made. Nor h it 
known exactly where or when glass was discovered. A 
legend recorded by Pliny (Historia Na:ura!ist xxxvi 
191) tells of a chance discovci^^ by Hiorne Phoenician 
sailors: they were lighting a fire on a beach when they 
noticed a vitreous material forming among the embers. 
Like most legendSi this probably contains an element 
of truths for the basic component of glass is sand 
(silica)? which is fused witli an alkaline substance 
(soda) and lime (calcium carbonate). Furthermore, in 
the very earliest days of glass-making, the soda was 
Taken from seaw^eed or coastal plants? which grew in 
abundance at the mouths of Phoenician rivers. The 
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Phoenicians were also great seafarers^ which explains 
the early difFuslon of glass around the Mediterranean. 

At first, glass was most frequently used to make 
omamentSi since it was possible to colour glass pastes 
and apply them to small objects to make them look like 
precious stones. One of the earliest and easiest tech¬ 
niques for making real glass was baked glazing. Tbe 
basic materials were melted and coloured ^ then the 
paste was dripjx*d or poured into metal or terracotta 
moulds and made into small statues of animals and 
people^ plaques^ armlets and necklaces^ To make 
hollow^ objcctSi tbe paste was placed around moulds 
which could afterwards be broken. This primitive 
glass paste was sometimes cut up into tiny pieces 
which were pierced and then strung together. 

Glass-makers could not make larger and more 
beautiful objects until they were able to practise glass- 
blowing, which was probably discovered in Syria at 
the beginning of the Christian era^ Blowing was 
carried out in this way: the amount of glass needed for 
the vessel was put at the end of a metal pipe about a 
yard long, and tbe craftsman blew the glass up to the 
size desired; theOa with the help of a few instruments^ 
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1 Amphoras and omtftienr jars. Greek. Egyptian. Ronnan. 
Palestinian. 5th century 0C-4th century AO. Museo di 
CapodimantE, Naples. 
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2 Dicofstive sheet of gtass. Ronriian-AlexflndFi&n. 1st 
centutY AD+ Vfotoris and Albert Museum. London, 







3 Nacklecs. Roman-AHexandriin Istcentyry AD 
Musea Vetfario, Murano. 
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1 Ampharas and ointinent jar^. Greek, Egyptian, Roman, 
Palestinian. 5th century BC-4th century AD. Museo di 
Capodimonte, Naples. These objects are technically similar, 
and it ifi difficult to date tham precisely because they were used 
in afl the Mediterranean cultures- They were popular even in 
Italy, and Influenced Etruscan an. Hellenistic amphoras and 
Ointment jars of the sfatasuon type were usually dark blue and 
decorated with straight or wavy lines. 


2 Petorative sheet of glass. Roman-Alexandrian. 1st can- 
lury AD Victoria and Albert Museum. London. Photo: John 
Webb- This is made from the material used on mosaics, and 
decorated with figurative and floral designs. The Egyptians 
were very skilled at making these glass sheets, which they used 
as ornaments. 


3 Mecklaca. fiom an-Alexandrian. 1st century ad. Museo 
Vetrano, Murano. The Egyptians wBfe the first people to make 
necklaces: the one IIIusirated here is made of smail multi * 
coloured discs of glass paste decorated with white spiral linos. 
Some necklaces were even made in the 4th and 3rd centuries 
BC: this one was fourKj In e tomb of the 1st century AD. 


4 Pair of vases- Pre-Roman. 4th-3rd century BC. Museo 
Civico, Adria. Before the invention of glass-blowing, hollow 
objects wem made by putting glase paste around moulds that 
ware later broken. The two vessels in the illustration, perhaps 
the only ones of their type to survive, are made of pieces of 
glass placed horizontally arid vertically. The inside is dark blue- 
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1 4 Paif of vases. Pfe-Rofnan. 4th-3rd century EC Musea 
Civico. Adrid. 
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he shaped and decorated the vessel. After this, he 
could apply colourants. The technique is \rirtually the 
same as that used today. The melting of the glass is 
done in wide^^ circular^ stone pots with a number of 
openings for the blow-pipes in their sides k Glass ts 
blown at extremely high temperatures ^ on the island of 
Muranoj the famous glassworks in Venicea the pots 
are made of a fire-proof clay that can withstand a heat 
of up to T 4 Qc^~ centigrade. The first glass-blowers used 
moulds only occasionally* but nowadays moulds of 
mcial or terracotta are always used to make large 
quantities of utilitarian glasswarCn 


ANCIENT EGYPT 

Until the invention of glass-blowing, glass-making 
developed slowl>' because glazing was the only process 
known. The Egyptians exported glass beads for many 
centuries^ they were made very simply^ by covering 
ordinan' pebbles with a film of green or turquoise 
glass. 

It is uncertain when real glass-making began. It 


used to be thought that glass was first made during the 
6 th djrnast^' (2345-2iSi Bc), but it is moru likely to 
have been at the beginning of the iSth dynasi^ (^5^7“ 
1320 BC). The most characteristic examples from this 
period are perfume coocainers that look like small 
vases of various types: the bowl has a wide base and 
two handles^ the oenockoe has a canned handle and a 
spout, the popular afabaSTrm is cy^lindrical? and the 
amphora has two handleSi a tapering bottom and no 
legs. TalismanSi scarabs and small decorative masks 
were also brilliantly coloured with gla^es^ .Many 
objects were produced for women, and glass was used 
TO make anything from bracelets and clasps to neck¬ 
laces of multicoloured beads^ It could also bc used to 
make clothes: this was done by stringing together tiny 
beads to make a kind of fabric, pieces of which have 
been found in tombs. 

Glazing was done either by putting glass pastes on 
objects that were already moulded, for example, small 
statues of idols, animals and mythical characters, or by 
pouring the glass into moulds; small vases, goblets 
and other hollow vessels were made by this process. 
The distinctive features of this type of glassware were 
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the way it was made and the colours, w^bich were 
brilliant though few in number. The body of the vessel 
usually daric or light bluej and about it were wound 
zig-zagging glass threads in orange or bright redjf 
similar to those found on ointment jars. 'Trahing', as 
this process was calledg was done with a kind of metal 
comb that traced the threads as the vessel was Ritated. 
'rhis kind of ware must have been made as early as the 
4th or 3rd centuries BC, and not only in Egypt but also 
in nearby lands on the Mediterranean coast. Sea trade 
with Phoenicia further popularised glass-makings and 
after the Persians conquered Egypt glass began to be 
made in Babylon. It even began to be made in Etruria. 
Egyptian glass continued to be made in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods, though by then the most refined 
glass was being made in AlcKandriai the greatest port 
in the Mediterranean. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 

In the centuries before the birth of Christs large 
quantities of glassware were made in Greeces on the 


5 Vasa. Alixandrfan or Syrian, c- 1 st century AD- Musea 
Vetrario. Mura no. 
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5 Vase. Alexandrian or Syrian, cr* l5t eenlurv AO. Museo 
VetrariD, Murano. 'Murrhine vasas., a& vases of this type are 
called, ware made by fusing differently coloured glass pastes: 
as in the rllustratidn, they were decorated with tong irragolar 
lines on a white or light blue background. 


6 Plaque. Roman-Alexandrian {?)* 1st-2nd century AD. 
Victoria and Albert Museurn, London. Photo: John Webb. This 
type of plaque could be decorated by moijlding or pre¬ 
moulding, and the theme was often pagan; Bacchantes (as in 
the illustraticn), heads of A^edusa, or gargoyles. 


7 Bowl with two handles. Made by the Syrian craftsman 
Ari&laas. Lata 1st century AD Gastello St radar ScaldasalOr 
Pav^a^ The relief decoration m similar to that on a Roman 
patera (a shallow dish with handles). Very little giassware at 
any time has been signed by the craftsman; here the name is 
written in Greek artd has been moulded on to the bowL 


8 Sow! with two handles, Alexandrian. Ist ceniuiy AD 
Musso Civico, Adria. In Roman limes expensive glassware 
was often influenced by metal designs. This bowl is copied 
from a contemporary silver drinking vase^ and the moulding is 
so skilled that It looks as though only a single piece of glass has 
been used. 
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6 Plaque. RofTkan-AJeK^ndrian (?). tst'2rTd tenturv AD 
Victoria and ASbert Museum. London. 
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7 BovrtifI with iwo handies. Made try Arjsteas. Synan Late 
IstcentuiY ad CasreMo Streda, Sceldasole. Pavia. 
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S Bowl witti TWQ handles ASexaridnan 1 st i;:9nturv AD. 
K/liiseo CkvicOp Adria 
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islands of Ionia and Cyprus, in Phoenicia and in 
Mesopoiamia. Syria was even more productive; some 
Phoenicians in fact lived on the Syrian coast> and at 
the mouth of the river Belus was the priceless flinty 
sand used in making glass. Pliny considered the Syrian 
towns of Tyre and Sidon the principal glass-producing 
centreSj calling the latter ^rtifex mrn* (^Sidon the 
town of the glass craftsmen*}. 

The decisive event in the history of glass was the 
development of glass-blowing in about the i st century 
AD. New technical and artistic possibilities appeared; 
glass now began to become more refined in texture? 
no longer opaque but colourless and transparent. As 
for raw' materiaIsi silica was easily available and potash 
could be taken from sea-plants; the wood of coastal 
plants was used as fuel in the furnaces. As a result of 
technical advancest bright colours and impastation 
(the use of thick layers of colour) could be employed in 
decoration. For centuries, Middle Eastern glassware 
of all kinds was of astonishing beauty; Syrian work 
was particularly outstanding. Glass-blowers soon 
learned to make a large number of forms freehand? 
some of them apparently influenced by cylindrical 
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ointment jars from Eg^'pt Cin that some were made in 
pairs and some had handles or special borders so that 
they could be hung on the wall). These and other 
designs — bird*shaped phials? small spherical vases? 
small amphoras and go on — have been discovered over 
a wide area, demonstrating how quickly the art of 
glass-blowing spread around the Mediterranean. 

Before long, however, a new method of moulding 
was perfected. The glass was blown into moulds 
{probably made of terracotta); finishing touches 
could be added later, although this was rarely done. 
The craftsman worked freehand only when attaching 
handles or adding decorations. These were executed 
in several colours-blue, dark green, milky while or 
violet. The range of designs is quite remarkable, 
considering that the objects made were merely every¬ 
day containers for oils, ointments and perfumes. 
There was also a wide variety of shapes: some pieces 
were many-sided; some looked like fruit (bunches of 
grapes, or dates); some small bottles had a human face 
at the bottom, and some had one on either side, 
depicting Medusa, Bacchus, Ariadne and other mytho¬ 
logical figures. 'Fhe most characteristic Syrian gJass- 
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ware was probably by this particular technique. 

Syria seems to have been the first conn try to produce 
long bottles with square bases and rather narrow 
neckst the bases decorated underneath with relief 
designs, which often depicted the god Mercury i they 
somciiines bore initials and scalsj the equivalents of 
trade marks. Complete namesi such as Ennion and 
Anas have also been found on early Syrian glassware j 
the fact (hat the only glass-makers of the time that we 
know anything about had Greek names suggests that 
thej^ lived in a Greek colony in Asia Minor. The glass 
from which these objects were made was usually 
unrefined^ and its rather dull green Indicates that very 
large quantities were made for purely utilitarian 
purposes. Such pieces arc now covered with lines 
because of chemical changes that took place while 
they were buried^ Most of them have been discovered 
in tombs, since a dead man was usually buried with 
phialsj ointment bottles^ and other things that had 
been close or dear to him. 

Another type of moulded vessel was the gladJator's 
glassjr also known as the sportsman's glass or the circus 
glass. It was usually conical (although some examples 
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are cylindrical)^ and was decorated in relief with small 
branches of pabn-treess crowns and inscriptions. The 
use of Greek in these inscriptions means that it cer^ 
tainly came from the Aegean area> the Greek colonies 
in Asia Minor^ or Cyprus (an island long famous for its 
glass)^ Some also came from the west-from the 
Dalmatian coast and from northern Italy, There is 
good reason to believe that glass was w^ell established 
commercially by about the ist century bCj if only 
because of the themes — gladiator fights, chariot r^ces^ 
the circus—of the moulded decorations. 


GLASS IN ROMAN TIMES 

With the extension of the Roman Empire throughout 
the Mediicrrancanj the glass industry entered a new 
phase. One of the most productive areas was the pro¬ 
vince south of Rome called Campania, and in particular 
the towns of Pompeii, Pomioli? Litemo and Cuma. In 
the north of Italy, there was a glassworks at Aquileia (a 
flourishing port and the nearest town to what was later 





S BowL Alexsrtdrian Ist century AD Museo VatrariOr 
Murano. 







10 Pitchfif Roman 1st century AD. Museo Civico. Adria 







9 Bqwl. Alexandrian, 1st century AD Musen VtIrariOr 
M urano. Thi» ribbed bowi without legs is made of extremely 
thin glass, and tha decorations, moulded on while it was being 
blown, am IsttimQ {milky white) lines and dots. This kind of 
bowt was usually blue, amber of amethyst red. 


10 Pilcher. Ruman. 1sl century AD. Musao Crvicn, Adria. In 
Roman limes, glassware for everyday use was frequently made 
of the finest materials and very elegantly designed. 


It Pilcher. Roman. 1st century AD Museo Civico. Adria. 
Glassware of this period was frequently inspired by contem¬ 
porary mosaic designs; the pitcher in the illustration is similar 
to a Greek terracotta askos (a kind of wine jar). 


12 Vase. Roman 2nd-3rd century AD Victoria and Albert 
Museum. London, Photo: John Webb. Here again, metal plate 
has been the inspiration; the handle and one or two other 
details were probably moulded on. 
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12 Vase. Roman 2rid-3rd centurv AD Victorra end Albert 
Museum. London. 









to be Venice) and possibly ai Adda, The establishment 
of a ehss industry was encouraged even in the colonies 
of the Hmpire, especially in Gaul, the Iberian 
Peninsula and the German [erritories along ihc Rhine 
(where potash was abundant). 

Although the Middle Hast, Phoeniciair Greece and 
Macedonia continued to produce large quantities of 
glassi Roman glass was clearly in the ascendant in the 
2nd and 3rd centuries ad. The finest works were made 
for the rich of towns like Rome and Pompeii; indeedi 
high-quality work became a speciality of certain 
placesj particularly Alexandria, while small centres in 
Italy and other parts of the Empire concentrated on 
the produedon of utiliiarian items. Bui the similarity^ 
between Roman glass and ihe glass produced in the 
most distant outposts of the Empire is very striking. 
One reason is that the Romans tended to impose their 
way of life on all the peoples they conquered; the 
tableware of Rome, for example, became the table¬ 
ware of the Empire, (Somettmesj of course, the in^ 
fluence was in the opposite direction: the Romansi as 
is well known, took over and disseminated the forms 
of Greek art and literature,) The uniformity^ achieved 
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is more striking in th^ csise of glass because it had not 
previously been used to make pitchers, vases and 
plates. These objects which had been made of clay or 
metal were now made of glass? decorated in very similar 
ways* and used for exactly the same purposes. Their 
shapes and designs were tratisinitted from region to 
region as the Empire expanded. 

Pliny’s accDimi of the discovery of glass has already 
been given. He says that Syria was paniculaxly rich in 
tj^ basic materials* and also discusses Roman tech¬ 
niques* the cornposition of glass and the use of 
manganese dioxide^ which he calls ^tfja^nus lapis*. It is 
now called gbss-maker^s manganese, and is used to 
rid the glass of impurities* thus ensuring that it is 
transparenL To judge from Pliny^s writings* the great 
glass-blowers of Antiquity were acquainced with all the 
techniques used today^ including the use of molten 
glass and the art of moulding with a grindstone or a 
lathe. Nevertheless^ references to Roman glass-making 
are so sparse and obscure that it is impossible to be 
certain about any aspect of it, least of all the techniques 
employed. 

The Romans divided glass into iwo groups: glass 
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for display and mass-produced i fimcdonal ware. The 
first category was expensive: Pliny tells the story of 
two p^erofas cups (small cups with wings or handles) 
that were sold in the reign of Nero for no less than 
6,000 sesterces. He also writes about what he calls 
*iMurrhme vases’. Although thej^ were greatly admired 
in Rome and only the most distinguished glass-makers 
were asked to make them, we do not know exactly how 
they w^ere made- The expression is generally accepted 
as describing an elegant^ brightly coloured goblet or 
cup which was bowl-shaped and had no kgs. The 
semi-transparent background w^as made up of ooloured 
strips of glass that w^ere placed together and then heated 
so that they fused. The final polishirig of the vessel 
was done with a grindstone. The icchnique was also 
used to make pear-shaped phials for ointments? small 
cylindrical vases with lids like small pyxes (vessels 
containing the Hostls plates and cupping-glasses w^hich 
were either smooth or covered on the outside with ribs 
arranged like the rays of a monstrance. The background 
was usually amethyst red, bright blue, emerald green, 
yellow ochre or pale yellow, and contrasted strongly 
with the many gay colours of the decoration (milky 
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13 Ctl jar. Roman-Syfian Ist-Znd cemurv AD Muaeo 
Vetfario. Murano. 




















14 Glass Roman Ist-Snd tEnlUfy AD Museo Vetrario, 
Murana. 
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13 Oil jar, Homan-Syrian. 1st-2nd century AD Museo 
Vetario, Mureno- The imitation of animals was very unusual at 
thi^ time. The jar In the illustration is incomplete. 


14 Oless Roman. 1st-2nd century AO Museo Valrerio, 
Mura no. Roman glasses for use at table were often long and 
conical, and the flat surface was decorated with moulded 
bosses. 


15 Glass. Syrian^ 1st century AD Museo Vetrario, Morano. 
A new technique enabled Syrian craftBmen to repeal a design 
(in ibis case letters and crowns of laurej) on the same object. 
The Greek inscription soys 'The victory ks yours # 
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15 Glass, Syrian Ist century AD. Mused Vetrario. Murano 
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white, light pink, etc). A ver>" fine border in the form of 
a tw^isted thread wa^ sometimes soldered on^ and was 
later to inspire Murano filigree (lace-work design). A 
by-product of the glass pastes used in these decora¬ 
tions were rerserafi, the small cubes used to make 
Roman and Byzantine mosaics. 

A paste that looked like the one used in ordinary 
mosaics, but produced quite diflerentlyi was a molten 
mosaic paste. It was made almost exclusively in 
Alexandria, and was used to make decorations of 
animals, plants and geometrical designs, to imitate all 
kinds of precious stones, to produce striped impasta- 
tion, and to make decorations and small sculp¬ 
tures which could later be smoothed down with a 
grindstone. The golden age of this type of glass was 
probably in the 2nd and ist centuries bc, and the 
greatest glass-makers were Alexandrians^ although 
many of them took the secrets of their trade to Rome 
and started a schGol there. It is said that when Augustus 
conquered Alexandria, some of the tribute was paid in 
glass. 

One of the most famous Alexandrian products was 
cameo glass, sometimes called vas^ toteumam {a vase 
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16 Fjisfc. Sidon. 1si century AD PIlNiJn^ton Qlass Museum. 
St Helens, Lancashire, 
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decorated in relief). It was made by putting a dark 
opaque vesselj partly cooled^ into white glass paste; 
when the outside had been etigravedj it stood out 
against the dark background, producing a cameo™ like 
effect clearly inspired by the designs of precious 
stones. The most celebrated examples of this tech¬ 
nique are the Portland Vase, found near Rome in the 
i6th century and named after the man who presented 
it to the British Museum^ and a vase depicting cupids 
gathering grapes, found at Pompeii and now in the 
Museo Nazionale, Naples^ 

Another important Alexandrian development was 
diairem (reticulated) glass. The glass was usually 
transparent) had only one colour and was sometimes 
as clear as crystal. It was made by driving an engraving 
wheel deep into the glass^ divi^ng it into two layers 
which were only held together by a few ^bridges^ The 
designs were highly imaginative, sometimes with a 
picture of a procession or a hunting scene; in rhis 
respect diarreta resembled Venetian 
Syria, the birthplace of glass-blowing, tvas probably 
the first country to produce utilitarian glassware- A 
wide range of tools and the simplidcy of the manufac- 


turing processes made it possible to tnanufaaure glass 
in abundance for secular or sacred purposes. Moulds 
of terracoita, stone and metaJ were frequently though 
not exclusively used, and glass made in this way was 
functional as well as attractive. Metal moulds had a 
great commercial potential, and the Romans were 
quick to make use of them. 

From about the ist-znd centuries AD the glass 
industry entered a new phase. For economic reasons, 
the quality of the glass was poor - it w'as often green or 
ev en brown because of impurities and metallic ojdde- 
but it was both elegant and useful. The most popular 
items were bottles for water or wine, oil cruetSi tiny 
ointment phials^ plates, saucers» glasses, cups with 
and without feet, cylindrical vases and vases with 
square bases with or without lids. There were also 
bottles for bath oils copied from the Greek vessel 
called an anbath$^ Certain details were purely 
functional: handles, pedestals^ the feet of cups, 
bottlenecks, lids, spouts. There were also smaller 
objects like drinking-straws, dropping-bottles and 
small portable flasks. By the 2nd and 3rd centuries ad 
glass was lighter and cheaper than terracoixa and 
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metal ^ but although ba^in^} thick flat trays^ pans with 
handles and cups began to be made in glass;, thek 
designs cozitinued to be influenced by those iradi- 
lionally used on the older materials. 

Tabk glasses of the period are panicubrly kiterest- 
ing. Some had very thin undulating sides? some had 
consistently thick sides? some were conical, some had 
no legs and were almost bow h shaped. Another 
common type was of a very pronounced cone-shape 
with a moulded symmetrical design. On the whole? 
there was Uttle decoration since this glass was for 
domestic use. One interesting Alexandrian custom? 
though, was to use a grindstone to make a cup or 
vase smooth and trace a few parallel lines \ light green 
or blue glassware that was squat and coni^ in design 
was usually decorated in this way. In the 3rd century 
or even earlier, glass threads were often trailed in a 
spiral design around the brims and bases of vessels; 
the threads were usually blue or milky white^ the 
same colour as the background. This technique was 
sometimes used to add bosses^ studs showmg heads 
of lions ai^ people? and skilfully fashioned grotesques. 
Alexandrian drinking-glasses and cups wete not very 
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16 Flask. Sidon. Ist century AD. Pilkington <il 3 ss Museym, 
St Helens, Lancashire. A manganese purple flask with trailed 
strap handle, mould blown with narrow petals above and 
bolQw a band of slylieed leaves and buds, at] in relief. Probably 
from the Ennion workshop. 


17 Drinking horn. Roman. 1st centyiy AD. Mused Ctvico, 
Adria. A Greek drinking cup cafted a rfiftos Inspired this kind of 
horn, which took many forma and could be decorated in a 
variety of ways; this one has the stylised head of an animaJ, 
possibiy a fawn. 


IB Amphora. Phoenician. 6th century SC. Museo Civico. 
Bologna. Photo: Fotofast. This is a splendid e^tample of glazing, 
ei^ecuiad before blowing had been invented. The form, the 
smooth Surface (polished by a grindstone), the handles and the 
nos are strongly reminiscent of metal amphoras. 
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18 Amphora. Phoenician. 6th g^nturv BC Muaeo Civico, 
Bologna 
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19 VasH. f^oman-Syrian (?>. 1st century AD. Museo 
vfltrario. Murano. 







etoboratcly designed> but they were refined and taste- 
fuL They aDticipate the techniques and florid styles of 
the Early Christian erui and Renaissance^raJ?F^£3 work. 
In much the same wayj the brightly coloured pictures 
of plants and animals on certain other 1st- and ind- 
century glass objects anticipate the huge frescoes at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

Throughout the Roman period, Egypt and Syria 
continued to produce large quantities of glass, but 
before the fall of the Empire it had begun to be made 
in many parts of Europ>e, though some of ii was rather 
derivative. There is evidence that there were glass¬ 
works in Dalmatia, Illyria^ Spain, Britain j Germany a 
Scandinavia and even the south of Russia. Their 
products gradually became increasingly dissimilar, 
and local styles began to appear, 


I.ATE ROMAN AND EARLY CHRISTIAN 
GLASS 

Glass-making continued after the disintegration of the 
Roman Empire, but it began to display greater regional 
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variations. In particular^ the cultural estrangcmcni 
between cast and west became more marked: eastern 
designs were preserved in the lands ru led by Byzantium, 
Roman designs were jealously guarded in western 
coun tries. 

The Classical tradition persisted in the west. The- 
dcsign and engraved decoration of religious glassware 
in the Christian era were strongly Influenced by 
traditional styles i on diatrem glass^ for example^ 
pagan mytholo^^ gave way to Christian iconography, 
but the technique remained unaltered. Imitation 
diafreta came into vogue in the Early Christian period. 
It looked very much like the original, but was made 
slightly differently; and the relief decoration was 
moulded separately and then attached. The best 
examples are the goblets and chalices found in Roman 
tombs. This technique was the predecessor of other 
methods of relief decorationj and began to be very 
popular in the nonhem areas of what had been the 
Empire. 

AH the same^ the old ait of engravingj particularly 
the simple technique of graffito, thrived: goblctsi cups 
with and without feet> plates and so on were decorated 


in this way with names, insciip lions and religious 
or secular motifs. The religious modfe w'ere of course 
used only on chalices and baptismaJ cups. The 
Vatican Museum in Rome has some superb 4th“ 
century glass with engravings of Christ and the Apostles 
and scenes ixom the Old and New TestamentSj 
Including the baptism and confinnation of Christ. In 
genera 1 1 however, the glass of the Early Christian era 
was unimaginative. One type was a phial said to 
contain the blood of a martyr, but it was nonetheless a 
small utilitarian vase, made of impure glass and poorly 
decorated. Otherwise, Early Christian glass mainly 
consisted of hanging lamps, pitchers, flasks, bottles 
and devotional vases. 

In the 3rd and 4th centuries, a technique that had 
been popular in pagan times was revived: it was some¬ 
times called tomb glass because it was found in the 
catacombs, or spherical glass because of its shape, but 
the usual name is gold glass. Green, red or dark blue 
glass was covernjd with gold leaf which was then 
decorated by graffito i then another piece of glass was 
soldered on top. The engravings on the gold were 
usually religiotts scenes or portraits of saints, but there 
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were occasionally hunting scenes* portrait busts and 
pictures of a young man and woman (on a vessel 
probably intended as a marriage cup)^ The glass 
usually also carried wriungj thick lines* stylised 
emblems and Christian symbols like the cross or the 
fish. A great deal of gold glass has been found in 
Roman and Jewish catacombs. 


BYZANTIUM AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

Western European glass began to display some 
originality towards the end of the Roman Empire* and 
was even to exert some influence on Medieval styles« 
T he Byzantine Empire* however*^ remained faitliful to 
Hellenistic and Alexandrian tradicions? developing 
them with great refinement. 

In addition to being the capital of the Eastern 
Roman Empire* Constantinople was the intermediary 
between East and West. The effects were seen in 
southern Italy, Sicily, Ravenna and lat^ Venice* all 
of which had strong links with Constantinople* either 
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20 Plat^ Roman-Afexandrran 1 sT c?&ntufv AD Musto 
Vatrarip. Murano. 
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1 B Vase. Roman-Syrian [?). 1st contuiV AD Museo VetrariOi 
Murano. The styKised relief glairing suggests that this vase 
comes from iha Middle East;: it was found m a DaKmatian 
cemeteFv^ but it might have been imported. The design is 
similar to that on Egyptian clay vases, which ware decorated 
^ ils hartQfine {with a special paste for adding □rnanrentationj. 

20 Plate, Roman-AlsKandrian 1 st century AD Moseo Vetra- 
rio, Mura no. This plate was moulded and then grven an intagiic 
angraving; the oval design and the long flat perforated handles 
era in imitation of metalwork 


21 Drinking cup. Atexaridrian. 4th century AD. Museo 
Civico Archeologico, Milan. This is one of the few examples of 
di^treta giasswara to have been discovered. The inscription 
Bfbe y/vss mufih anm" ( Drink your fill and live longl 
suggests that it was intended for use rathef than display. The 
senes of connecting rings at the bottom was to proled the cup. 

22 Siwfa, Alexandrian. 3rd-4th century AD Traasury, 
St Marks Cathedral. Venice. This Is another example of 
d«r/efa glass; the hunting scene of horses, wild animals and 
huntsmen was worked in ini»gUo. A sdak was a slightly 
taperir>g vase wrth a wide brim; it might or might not have 
handles. 


23 Vase Roman-Alexandrian. 1st century AO Cofnlng 
^seum of Glass, Mew York. Don-ated by Arthur Houghton. 
I he engraving has b^en carried out on two layers of glass, 
creating a cameo effect. The decoration shows scenes from the 
life of Priapus. 
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21 Drinking cup. Al(jKandrpan 4rh century AD, MuseO' 
Civico Archeoiogpco. Milan 
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tt ^'®>‘3rrdfjan. 3rd-4th canturv AD Tfeasutv St 

Mark s Cathedral Vanice. Y rj. r taasuty. st 










23 Vase Roman-Alexandrian. 1st centufv AD. Cofnmg 
Museum of Glass. iSJew York Oonared by Arthur Hough ion. 
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24 Omtnient va^e Alexandrian 4th cantury AD. Victoria 
Albert Museum, London. 




because for a period part of the Byzantine Empire or 
because of their commercial cooiacts with it. 

There is very little Byzantine glassware extant; 
most of what siir\rives was brought bade by the 
Venetiaris after the conquest of Byzantium and is now 
in the treasury of St Markus. Perhaps the most beauti¬ 
ful example is a 5th-centurip' violet n'tuk (a vase 
shaped rather like a bucket) made of extremely thick 
glass with fine engravings of Bacchanalian scenes 
done with a grindstone. There is also a hih-century 
circular hanging lamp made of glass as clear as crystal 
and decorated wjiJi circles and dots in relief. Another 
priceless piece is a dark violet goblet with glazed 
decorations of mythological characters surrounded by 
circles and other brightly coloured geometrical 
designs. Finally there are conical glasses of the 
Alexandrian-Hellenistic types decorated with scenes 
from the liiad. 


ISLAMIC GLASS 

Under the Abbasid caliphate (AD 750-1258)1 Islamic 
glass-production became of some importance. Hm- 
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phasic was placed upon elegancej atid glass came to be 
considered as priceless as rode crystal or precious 
stones. In about die 9th centuryj the mast important 
glass centre was Samarruj a dty on the Tigris in what 
we now call Iraq; it had great influence on techniques 
and styles in other Moslem areas, notably Persia, 
Eg^-pt and Syria, The simple engraving on gth- 
century Islamic gobkis and bottles was itself inspired 
by the figurative designs of Sassanian glass. The glass 
that these vessels were made of resembled rock crystal 
in its thickness and precious stones in its dark colours. 
The imitation of precious ston^ was common in 
Islamic art, and some of these imitations were accepted 
in the West as works of exceptional beauty; one of 
these is the 10th-Century sacred bowl in the Treasury 
of Genoa CathedraL 

Islamic craftsmen were very skilled at painting by 
means of glazing. From the 9th to the 12th century 
they simply copied the decorations on contemporary 
Egyptian and Persian ceramics, though the effects 
were very beautiful. Some of the best work of this 
type was done in the town ofRakka; Rakka glass, as it 
Was called, was colourless or tinged with green^ and 



2B Cross (detail). HelJenisthC 3fd-4th century AD Cwco 
Mosecp Cristiano, Brescia. 
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24 Ornlitient vase. Ale^aixjiian. 4th cantyry AD. Victoria and 
Albert Museum. London. Photo: John Wehfa. The disBign of 
this derives from the Greek srit^flos (a container for baih oila)j 
it wm moulded end then polished on a grindsione. 


25 Cross {detail]l Hellenistic. 3rd-4th century AD. Civico 
Museo Cristiano. Brescia. The three people in the pirrture are 
popularly thought lo be Gal la Placidia (daughter of the 
Emperor Theodosius) and her children, but they are in Fact 
unknown. The picture bears the name of the artist in Greek: 
BOYWNER KEPAMJ 


26 Pitcher. Lata Roman, from northern liaiy. Late 6th early 
7th century Treasury, Monza Cathedral. Ointment jars and 
vases of the Classical type wire common even in the Christian 
era. This Is one of a seriea of pitchers dedicated lo the Holy 
Martyrs- 


Z7 Vase- Syrian. 9ih century. Kunstgewerbamuseum. 
Cologne. Moulding survived into the early Middle Ages in 
countries where glassware was undeveloped; this vase is 
typically Middie Easiern. 


28 Ori nki r^ cup. Byzant ine 10ih coritury. Treasury, St M a rk's 
Cathedral, Verrice. The decoration of the whole cup is in the 
style of 4th-cBniury AleKandrian glassware, and the themes of 
the pictures are rnythologicaL 
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26 PitchBr. Late Rom^n, from norlhefn Italy Late 6tti- 
earlv 7th c-entkJfy. Treasury, Monza C-sthedrai. 









27 Vase. Syrian. 9ih century KunslQBwgrbernuseuFn 
ColOQrie. 
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28 Dnnkfnfl cup. Syiranrine lQth century. Tfeasury, St 
Mark's Cathedral, Venice. 
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29 Vase cl J 0th century^ Kunsigewefbernuseunn 

CDlogne 





h^d small designs or inscriptions in ivhii:e> blue or 
gold enamel. It was also exported in the i^th centnr>' 
with Christian decorations and Latin inscriptions. 
Another important kind of glass with a glared design 
was made in the Mosul and Baghdad region; it was 
called Aleppo glass. This was violet or blue, and had 
geometrical and floral designss inscriptions and 
heraldic signs. 

Damascus glass was popular throughout the 
Middle East from the end of the 13th to the beginning 
of the 15th century. The best-known examples are the 
mosque lamps, which are easily recognisable from the 
shape (like a vase or long bulb)j the narrow nccka the 
small glass rings in the middle, and the conical base. 
They were decorated with wavy lines or extracts from 
the Koran, usually in blue, dark red, green and gold; 
the decoration was never representational because of 
the Koranic prohibition. Mosque tamps probably 
came originally from Syria, although some have been 
found in Egyptian mosques. The^' are easy to date 
because of the inscriptions and heraldic signSn 

Bulb-shaped bottles, pilgrims’ flasks, vases and 
goblets were also made in Damascus glass, and there 
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were cups with long conical legs that may well have 
been the forerunners of Venetian Renaissance goblets. 
The glazed decorations were executed with the skill 
of a irdniaiuristj in bright colours and usually on a 
transparent backgroundj they depicted such scenes as 
battl^ and processions of warriors. (Inevitably the 
prohibition of representation was less stringently 
enforced in the case ot objects for secular use.) A 
certain amount of Chinese influence is discernible in 
the figurative decoration of this glassware; this is 
attributable to the establisimient of Mongol dynasties 
within Islam. 

Glass for everyday use was bluc-green> but the 
decorations (festoons and coloured borders in relief) 
indicate that the influence of the late Roman period 
was still strong, A great deal of Damascus glass is on 
show in Teh Aviv and at the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, At the end of the 15th century, Islamic 
influence began to declincj in glass as well as in other 
fields; this coincided with the growing importance of 
Venetian glass. 
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30 Drinking Islamic, Early 9lh century. Treasury, 
St Mark's Caihedrel. Venice 
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7ih century, Treasury. St. Mark's 

Cathedral, Venice 




32 Glass. Alexandrian 1 2th conturv. Kunstsammlungen, 
Vmle Coburg. West Gemiany. 
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29 Vase. SyriHix c. 10th century. Kunstgewefbe muse urn, 
Colpgrie. Eyen in tht Middle Ages, Syrian gtes^ware was iaie 
Raman in style. This vaw was decoretal when the glass had 
cnoled. 


3Q Drinking bowK. (slamic. Early 9th century. Treasury, 
St Mark s Cathedral. Venice. The dark glass of these bowls has 
often been mistaken for another materlaL and the BKample 
illustrated looks as rf It is made of turquoise. It could be Persian, 
for the stylised runnirtg hares resemble the decoration on some 
glassware found at Samarre. The gilded silver decoraiiort at the 
top is in the Byzantine style of the 10th end 11th centuries 


31 Bowl. Sassanian (?). 7th cer>tuiry. Treasury, St Mark's 
Cathedral. Venice. This is a good axample of decoration axacu' 
ted by means of a grindstone. The bowl was probably used as 
a hanging lamp. The silver rim at the top has a prayer to 
Bishop Zaccharlgh of Georgia. 


32 Glass. Alexandrian. 12th century. Kunstsammlungen, 
vests Coburg, West Germany. This is a Herfwig glass, one of a 
sanies named after Si Hedwig, wife of Ihe Prince of 5il^ia 
and pTotectrass of Silesia and Polan>d. The decoration is in 
high relief and extremely stylised. 
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33 Bottle. Bv7ariTine or AfexanOrien, c. flth century 
Viciorra and Albert Museum. London. 
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CHINESE GLASS 


A great deal of early glass which has been found id 
C hina is Western in orjgiii and was evidently imported 
from Europe even as early as the 4th century bc^ In 
tombs of this period glass beads and ornamental 
plaques which are definitely Western in origin have 
been discovered alongside others which have proved 
to be of Chinese manufacture. 

During the Han dynasty (206 ©0-220 ad ) small glass 
animals modelled in a typically Chinese style appear 
to have been used as a cheap substitute for ^ade. Since 
diejc was a constant flow of Roman and Islamic glass 
into China brought by European traders, it was 
inevitable that many of the secrets of glass manufacture 
would eventually make their way East. Tradition has 
It that glass-blowing was introduced by Europeans in 
the 5th century but Chinese production seems to have 
been limited cither to imitations of Western designs 
or to copies of articles which were more usually made 
in ceramics or stone. 

In spite of the long tradition of glass manufacture^ 
the Chinese do not appear to have appreciated glass 
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for its own sake, and as a result there is little evidence 
of any really creative production. 


GLASS IN WESTERN EUROPE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES 

Early Medieval glass was for everyday use rather than 
display. One reason for this was the development of 
wine-making along the Rhine^ the Meuse, the Rhone 
and the Seines where glass was used for making bottles 
and drinking-cups. This impure glass was slightly 
green or bluCi and the designs were copied from metal 
or terracotta models. It was decorated either by glaring 
straight or twisted threads made of the same kind of 
glass or by adding simple relief designs hke bosses. 
Such work was of poor artistic quality'; there was little 
of the elegance characteristic of Middle Eastern 
glassware, and the use of the grindstone was almost 
unknown. The main centres and developments were 
in the areas ruled by the Franks: in the Merovingian 
period (c. 500-c. 750)5 late Roman influence appeared 
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in the design of small spherical bottles and flasksj and 
long conical or slightly tapering glasses^ they also 
closely resembled contemporary miniatLires. 

From the middle of the 9th centxiry to the Renais- 
sance^ ihe most productive^ original and technically 
advanced areas were France (the PyreneeSj Not- 
mandys Provence and LoFrainic)i the Low Countries 
(Liege and Brussels) and the south of Germany 
(Silesia^ Thuringia^ Saxony and Eavaria). A Teutonic 
style began to emerge; it was very different from the 
Classical stylcj and was until recently considered 
unimporiant and mediocre, Tire glass was greenish 
because it was fluxed with potash containing potassium 
carbonate obtained by burning plantsj the first true 
northern European style was called foug^re 

(fern glass) in France and Belgium^ and Waldglas 
(forest glass) in German-speaking areas. By contrasty 
Mediterranean glass-makers used sodium carbonatei 
which they took from seaweed. 

One example of the originahty of the TeutonJc style 
is a long oonical glass with a small base and suedi strange 
ornamentation that it looks like an elephant's trunk ; 
others are a drinking-hortij sometimes smooth and 
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34 Bottle Roman 4Th cantury Museo Arr^hsologico 
NazionalB, Syracuse 
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35 Glas$. Istamic. c. 10th cgnturv^ l^ationalmuseet 
Copenhagen 






36 0otT<e„ Fslamtc. pfobably tfom Jraq. 9th-10th centurv 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
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33 BoTlle Byzantine or Alexandrian, i:. 8th century Victoria 
and Albert Museum. London. Photo: John Webb. Two tech¬ 
niques were used to maka this bottle: the shape and the fiat 
Surfaces were moulded, hut the detail was carved with a 
grir^dstone. Circles in reiief were typicai of Byzantine glass at 
this lime. 


34 Bottle. Roman. 4th century- Museo A/cheologico Naziq- 
nalfi, Syracuse. The aimost sphericai form and neck shaped like 
a funrtel are common in Western giassware of the late Roman 
period. The lightly engraved hunting scenes are of Classical 
pagan inspiration. 


35 Gla^. Islamic, c. 10lh century. NationalmuseeL Copen¬ 
hagen. Isiarmic craftsmen learned glazing through contact 
with Byzantium. This giass was found in Denmark. 


36 Bottie- Islamic, probably from Iraq 9th-10th century 
Victoria and Albert Museum. London. Photo: John Webb. The 
figurative decoration on this bottle was engraved in a way 
considered rather oid-fashioned In Europe. The glass is trans¬ 
parent. 
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37 Ointment jar. Syrian-Mesopotamian "Aleppo* glas^s^ara 
13th century- Museo Civico. Bologna 
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usualJy decorated with thin linesj and an embossed 
glass called a /iorweTj perhaps because it was influenced 
by a style popular towards the end of the Roman 
Empire r Other products tj'pical of the period include 
a type of small hanging lamp pierced at the very 
bottom by a ring or metal clasp^ rounded goblets^ 
portable flasks > and conical vases with inverted 
conical bases. 

In the 13th and 14th centuries^ Italian glass began 
to influence production in France, Germany, England, 
and Christian Spain. Glass-making was better organ¬ 
ised and the quality of the materials greatly improved. 
There was utilitarian glassware — elegant bulb-shaped 
goblets and bottles with long necks, frequently 
seen in contemporary paintings and miniatures —and 
stained glass r Stairt^ glass was made by a process 
similar to that used in Roman glazing: small pieces of 
glass were placed side by side in an iron frames and 
were then moulded and painted at a high temperature. 
Up to the 14th century, stained glass was comparatively 
mre, although there are Sth- and gth-century examples 
m the basilicas of St John Uteran and Sta Maria in 
Trastevere in Rome. 
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3& Sprinkler Bottle Persian. Gurgan 12th century 
Pfikirtgton Glass Museum. St Helens. Lancashire 
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40 Flask. Syrian 'Damascus^ glassware. 13th04ih century. 
Freer Gallery of Art. Wash!region 
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37 Ointment jar. Syrian-Mesopotamian 'Aleppo' glassware. 
13th century, Museo Civico, Bologna. Photon Fotofast- Jars ot 
this type wera made of dark blue glaas and glazed irt fnanv 
colours, including gold. The Inscription is in Arabic- 


38 Sprinkler bottle. Persian. Gurgan. 12th century. Pilkington 
Glass Museurn. Si Helens, Lancashire. Pale green mould 
blown glass of mallet shape, having the nedc encircled by two 
applied rings at the bottom and a tooled ring at the topr The 
bottle, undamaged after long burial, is related to the earthen¬ 
ware of the time. 


39 Glass. Syrian 'Aleppo' gEassware. 13th century. Kunsl- 
gewerbemusaum, Cologna, The slightly flared brim is charac¬ 
teristic of ^Aiappo' glass; the wide bend in the middle and 
Stylised motifs were moulded on to the glass. 


40 Flask Syrian 'Damsscus giassware. 13th-14th century. 
Freer Gallery of Art Washington. The Mongol occup^alion of 
Moslem countries influenced the decoration of rnuch glass¬ 
ware of this period. 



41 Famp. Syrian. Mrh century. Kunstgewortie- 

museum, Cologne. 












VENICE AND THE RENAISSANCE 


ITie art of glass-making may have been brought to 
Venice by the first inhabiiantS} who were driven from 
their homes on the Adriatic by pirates in the 7ih and 
8 th centuries j or it may have been discovered during 
experiments earned out by monksj who were great 
alcheiniscs; or it may hav'C been a by-product of the 
making of mosaics. Whichevei is the correct eiqjlana- 
tioHj gJass was certainly being made in Venice by tbe 
jiolan (glass-makers) before the year 1000+ These 
glass-makers eventually fomied themselves into a 
guild and (like painters* sculptors* architects* etc,) 
worked according to regulations laid down by the 
state; the first Glass-makers’ Statute was passed in 
1271, At the end of the century all giass-fiimaces 
Were removed to the nearby island of Murano because 
they had caused so many fires^ Murano quickly began 
to flourish* thanks to increasing trade in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In addition to receiving a certain autonomy 
from the state* Murano had its own government 
representatives and a Libro d'oro, (a Goldm Book: a 
book wtiiien in gold letters* listing noble Venetian 
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families and foreign princes. Only the families 
in this book could be elected to high government and 
legal positions^ many important glass-makers were 
included in this Libro tToro, which meant they could 
marry into the aristocracy. 

Very' little is knovm about Murano in ihe 13th and 
14th centuriesj except for a few names and descriptions 
of how the work was organised^ but the glassware 
cannot have been very difTerent from thai produced 
elsewhere in the West. However^ mlniaturesj frescoes 
and mosaics of the period have been discovered, and 
glass pastes manufactured on Murano were used to 
make tesserae for mosaics. These came in a 

wide variety' of coloursj but particularly in gold since 
this was the colour used for backgrounds- In the 13th 
centuryj walls and domes were decorated with mosaics 
in Ravenna and towns 00 the Adriatici although the 
best mosaics had been done in the iiih and t^th 
centuries and can be seen in the Venetian churches of 
S. TeodorOj S. Giacomo di RiaIto> S. Nicolo di Lido, 
S- Cipriano di Murano, and of course in St Mark'^s 
CathedraL The demand for lessarae in Venice was 
enormous between the 9th and jjtb centuries^ and 
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Murano may well have supplied other towrssj 
including Ravenna. 

An important technical advance was the dev^elop- 
ment-possibly the invention-of lenses by the rock 
crystal engravcrSs who were in a different guild from 
the glass-makers. This was, however^ overshadowed 
by the development of glass-blowing. It is uncertain 
how this was handed down from Roman timesi bui it 
was to be the beginning of the Murano tradltion^ 

It may seem strange that so little is known about 
Murano in the 14di century, but it must be remembered 
thai nobody thought of preserving cheapj breakable 
objects^ When more valuable glassw'are began to be 
produced it was very carefully looked after. From the 
15th century onwards glass either is dated or can be 
dated fairly accurately. This glassware had an elegance 
not normally expected of work by simple craftsmen, 
and it formed part of a great cultural movement to 
which Venice made an important contribution. It is 
fair to say that glass was more important than any of 
the other minor arts. 

One of the glories of Murano^ and indeed of all 
Venetian art, was a wonderful senfie of colour. The 
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traditional ability of Venetian craftsmen to imitate 
precious stones meant that it was natiira] for them to 
produce glass in a wide range of colours. For this 
reason, expensive glass of the early Renaissance was 
coloured rather than transparent—usually dark blue, 
amethyst red, emerald green or opaque white. It was 
most frequently made as an engagement or wedding 
present^ or in praise of a great manj though it was 
occasionally retigious^ The decoration might take the 
form of a portrait surrounded in the Renaissance 
manner with mcdalliorE or floral crowns. Sometimes 
there were more complex mychologlcai or ailegoriral 
scenes (for examplct Faith* Justice and Hope), some¬ 
times pictures of loved ones or knights and ladies^ 
These designs were glazed at a high temperature 
after the bowl of the object had cooled. The technique 
was the same ^ that used on Islamic glass, w^hich is 
not surprising in view of the strong commercial and 
cultural links between Venice and the Levant, (Arab 
influence on architecture had been evident since the 
end of the 3rd century', and themes and designs related 
to Islamic art were used even by 15th-century 
painters.) 
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42 Drinking horn, Central European 4th-5th century* 
ROmisch-Getmanisches Muse urn. Cologne 















43 Chalice. Late Roman (Rherush). 4th century RomLsch- 
Germanisches Museum. Cologne 






41 Mosque lemp. Syri^^. 14th cBtitury^ Kunstgewei'b^- 
rtiu^um, Cologne. This is a typical hanging mosque lamp' 
vase-shaped, glazed end bearing Arabk: crests and inscrip¬ 
tions. It comes from a Cairo mosque, all hough it was certainly 
imported. 


42 Drinking horn Central European. 4th-5th century. 
Romisch-Germanrschefi Museum. Cologne. The thread-like 
enamelled decoration was added while the dark green glass 
was still hot. 


43 Chalice. Late Roman {Rhenish). 4th century. Rotnisch- 
Germanisches Museum, Cologne. This graceful chalice coft>- 
biites two modes of decoration: glaz^ pareFlel lines and 
openwork curved lines. It is known as the sea-shell chalice. 
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44 Of in king vessel Rhanish 7Th- 9 tH century. Mus^e des 
Beaux-Arts. Rouen. 
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45 The Baravier Gottlat MurariQ. Late ISlh Cantu rv Museq 
Vefrario. Mura no. 















The dosigns on early Murano glass were frequently 
inspired by contemporary architectures sculpture and 
literature. A particularly influenda! book was Fran¬ 
cesco Colonna*B Hypmrotamai^hia Paliphilij published 
in 1:499; it was viTitten in praise of beaut>' and was 
composed in the humanist style with an abundance of 
symbols and literary references. The finest examples of 
Murano glass of this period are a marriage cup in the 
British Museums the Barovier Goblet in the Murano 
Museumt and an opaque white goblet at TrentOj 
non hem Italy. 

It is impossible [o decide which craftsmen were 
responsible for early Murano glassware^ although the 
Barorier Goblet is called after a craftsman of that name 
who is known for his glazing. Contemporary^ painters^ 
architects and sculptors certainly influenced the 
designing of glassware. This is not surprising in riew 
of the fact thax some of the greatest r5th-century 
Venetian painters came from Muranoj for example the 
Vivarini and Mocetto families, Andrea da Murano and 
Quirizio da Murano. Bartolomeo Vivarini and Giro¬ 
lamo Mocetto worked in stained glass and are believed 
CO have designed the famous window in the church of 
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SS Giovanni e Paolo in Veniccr, Although this is the 
only major exampk in thb part of Italy:, stained glass 
undoubtedly maintained its popularity. 

Glass-making also benefited from scientific experi¬ 
ments carried out in Venice and Padua. The ground 
was prepared by Anzolo Barovicr (d. 1460):, the first 
important member of what was to he a famous family 
of glass-makers. Barovier moved in humanist circles 
and knew the most celebrated scientists of his time. 
As 3 result of his contacts with the Athenaeiuii in 
Padua and philosophers and humanists of the Rialto 
Schoolj many important technical developments 
occurred in glass-making and a great deal of research 
into new" processes was undertaken. It was probably 
due to the efforts of Barovier that crisiaitoi a very dear 
colourless glassy was developed on Murano. 

Crystal glass was first used to make objects like 
those that had been decorated by glazing—elegant 
marria^ cups, large plates> chalices and vases. Indeed 
the designs on crystal glass were not new at all and the 
decorating process was also the same, although it was 
done with greater accuracy. Later designs include fish- 
scales (probably copied from mosaics)^ w^avy Unes^ 
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minute rectangular shapes, religious or allegorical 
scenes^ portraits^ and the escutcheon of the dedicatee. 
Splendid examples from this period are the two flasks 
with the Beniivoglio crest in the Museo Civico, 
Bolognflj and the Sfor^esco Chalice in Milan Castle. 
Another typical i5th“ceorury piece was a Large bowl 
probably used for fruit: it was long and round at the 
top, and had w^ide conical legs. 

Pottery and metalwork inspired much crystal glass 
work at this time-for example plates wirii a ribbed 
design^ goblets with a bean-shaped motif on legs 
sprayed with gold leaf, and ce^iddli (cylindrical oil 
lamps)-and traditional colour schemes remained 
popular into the i6th century. Although colourless 
glass could now be made, other materials were still 
being manufactured, either to imiiate semi-precious 
stones like chalcedony (a kind of quarPi), malachite 
and agate, or to be sold to the makers of mosaics and 
beads i small ^pearls' w^erc regularly exported to Africa 
and the Middle and Far East. Lattimn (milky W'hite 
glass) was used to imitate maiolica earthenware and 
also porcelain, which Europeans learned how to 
manufacture only much later. It w^as decorated with a 
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46 Goblet Mgrano. Late 1 5th century- Musbo Civico 
Bologna. 












47 Goblet Murano Late Iblh century, Kunstgewgrbe- 
museum, Co^agne. 
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44 Drinking vess#J. Rheni&h. 7th-9th century. des 

Beaux-Aits^ Rouen. This \s an example of Teutonic g^a 3 S^ 
which WHS manufactured in Gefmarvy and all ihe areas of 
northern Europe lhart came under German Influefice. Such 
glasses, usually dark green, were frequently decorated with 
inverted tear shapes. 


45 The Barov ier Goblei- Murano. Late 15th century. Museo 
Vetrario, Mura no. This goblet was made to camnvemqrate a 
n^rriage; the man and woman are shown In madelliqns on the 
side of the goblet, it is an outstanding example of expensive 
Venetian glassware of the early Renaissanca. The moulded 
decoration, as delicate as that on a miniature, depicts allegories 
of Youth: The Fountain: of Love arKl a cavalcade. 


4^ Goblet Mura no. Late ISth century. Muaao Clvico. 
Bologna. Photo: Fotofast Metalwork dearly inspired the shape, 
the bean motif at the bottom of the bowl, the spherical knob 
halfway down, and the wide conical base. There are two scenes 
— the Adoration of the Magi and the Flight into Egypt-and 
two medallions each wiih the bust of a prophet. 
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4S Plate. Mufano Late 15th contury, Museo NazionaJe. 
Trenip. 
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multicoloured design m some ways similar to the 
ornamentation on pilgriins^ flasks and contemporary 
mosaics. 

Very little is known about ytilitarian glass made 
between the middle of the 15th century and the 
be ginning of the i6th; but paintings of banquets by 
Bellini) Mantegnaj Marziale, Crivelli and others 
show carefully designed and well proportioned cups 
and bowls. The most common design was a bua^t a 
decanter for water or wine. The only two that have 
been found show very little advance in style on 
Medieval examples. 

In the 16th centurys the glass-making industry 
became even better organised. The previous Law 
regulating (be craft, which had been passed in the 
middle of the 15th century^ was replaced by a 
a book of Statutes awarded as an oificial recognition 
that the activity^ in question was an established pan 
of the artistic and civic life of Venice* The glass- 
makers' Mariegola had a mapuficeni illuminated 
frontispiece. It laid down rulcs) as to how glass should 
be made and business transaciioos conducted;r regu¬ 
lated the relationship between master and pupiU and 



set out icrms of appreaticeshipi it also made St 
Anthony the patron saint of glass-making. The 
Mariegola reveaJs many aspects of the social sinjcture 
of Venice; it also demonstrates that the state continued 
to exercise great power through a bench of judges 
known as the Old Justice, sitting in Rialto^ ihe main 
business centre. 

Closer contacts between Venice and other parts of 
Italy led to the introduction of new Renaissance 
elements. In glassware, pictorial decoration—in parti¬ 
cular theglasungof dark coloured glass - was superseded 
by the elegant moulding of transparent glass; in fact 
gUss-making was probably more sensitive to cultural 
movements than any of the other "industrial' arts. 

From the beginning of the 16th century, more and 
more expensive glass was made at Murano; fortunately 
much of it has survived. The designs were frequently 
inspired by the paintings of Tintoretto and Veronese. 
And, conversely, the W'orks of these painters, of the 
Bassano family, Bonifado and others, documeni 
countless chalices, goblets, cups, plates, bottles and 
glasses. Murano glassware was extremely elegant and 
weU proportioned; chalices were long and slender, 
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47 Goblet Mura no. Late IStb century. Kunstgewerbe- 
museum,, Cologne, This goblet ie decorated in great detail, and 
with an accuracy more usual in g much later period than the 
1 Bth century. 


48 Plate. Murano- Late I Bth century > Mussa Maziqnale. 
Trento. Glass painting gredually bacame popular throughout 
Europe at the beginning of tha 1 Bth century: in the illustration, 
tlw graceful head of g girl is surrounded by birdSn peacockaand 
yine-leaves- 


49 Jug. Murano. Late 15th century. Museo Veirario, Murano, 
The decoration on the dark background has a cartain Eastern 
tiavour the gle^ is transparent. 



49 Jug Murano Late V5th cenlufv. Museo Vetrano. 
Mura no 
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,B0 Reliquary. Murano Late 15th cemufy. Musea Vetrarro. 
Murano 



S1 Marriage cup. Murano Late 1 5th centijfv. Musso 
Vetrario, Murano. 
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50 Reliquary. Murano. Late 15th century. Musao Veirario, 
Murano. This reKiquary. with its roundad lid and cros^s. is 
copied from a metai one. The glared dots and hnes form a 
geonrhetrical pattern 


51 MaFFiaga cop. Murano. Late 15th century. Muaeo Vetra- 
rio, Murano Marriage cups were usually bowl-shaped end 
had a broad base, which enabled them to be used as dishes few 
fruh or sweetTneats. The glass is transparent and is covered 
with a geometrical pattern erf dot& and short lines. 


52 Hangir >9 lamp. Murano. Lata IBth^early 16th century, 
Museu Velrario, Murano. This cylindrical hanging Ismp is 
copied from a metal ces^ndsflo (oil lamp); the dots are arranged 
in a hsh-scale design. The escutcheon is that of the Tiepolo 
family, who ware Venetian nobles. 
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62 Hanotng lamp. Murano. Lara 15th-eaHv T6th caniurv 
Mused Vetrarif), IVturand 




goblets had baluster stenLs copied from arckitecciiral 
designs^ flasks were narrow^ in tte middle as in the pre- 
Renaissance stylCj bottles were in the traditional bulb 
shape or else had square bases. There were also 
amphoraSi decanters with spouts and curved handles^ 
fruit-dishes with lids, large ornamental vases ] per¬ 
fume containers and smaU cups. Colour (usually 
bright blue) was sometimes used to decorate the kgs 
of chaticeSs the handles of small cupsj brims and bases. 
Another example of the imaginativeness of the early 
16th century is a boat-shaped water decanter^ probably 
first made by Armenia Vivarinis the daughter of the 
painter Alvise Vivarini, Towards the end of the 
century^ lamps^ phials and vases were shaped after the 
Roman manner^ like ponieSi rats or imaginaty crea- 
tureSj and decorated with raised borders, crests, and 
spiral or zig-zag motifs in the same material as the 
objects they decorated; they clearly herald the advent 
of the Baroque. 

The Renaissance was a period of intense interest in 
techniques> and many books about glass were written n 
including the treatises of Filarete and Leon Battista 
Alberti, and Biringuecto's Ptroiechmay published in 


Venice in 1540. Materials coniinued 10 be improved, 
for example the impastation for beads and mosaics 
(although mosaics were now losing their popularity^ 
and the glass pastes for imitation precious stones. 
Transparent glass was samedmes covered with inter¬ 
woven, spirally twisted or horizontal threads of blown 
{attimo (milky white glass) which was occasionally 
engraved with decoraziom a piume or decorazioni a 
pentta (pen decorations). This new technique was 
called reticelb or (filigree; ornamental lace- 

work design)) and was used to make plates for use at 
table or for display^ vases, fhiit bowls and other 
dishes used in aristocratic homes. The last important 
new i6ih-century technique was crackle-glass (more 
properly called ice-glass)] w'hich was made by plunging 
the glass into cold water while it was still very hot; the 
result was an opaque glass covered with a fine network 
of lines. This could be decorated in the normal wavjor 
by contrasting the crackled parts with areas that were 
smooth and transparent. 

Craftsmen at Murano also revived and improved the 
old technique of decorating glass some rime after it 
had been moulded. Plates, fruit bowls, goblets and 



display pieces were made of glass that was transparentt 
dark red or dark blue j then palm trees* small branches* 
damask rc>ses or intricate geometrica] designs were 
traced along the border with the point of a diamond or 
flint. Very occasionally figurative designs were used on 
religious or commemorative glassware. This method 
had the delicacy of lace-work, though it was inferior to 
contemporary Flemish and Dutch work. Sometimes 
pictures were added to glass that had already been 
moulded; this process superseded glazing and was a 
quick and easy method of producing transparent 
pictures of all sizes on picture-framesj travelling chests 
and liturgical vestments. These pictures resembled 
^hmise glass* which was covered with gold leaf 
incised by a pointed instrument; the design was 
protected by a piece of thin glass which was fused 
over it. 1 he fact that diamond-point decoration 
could be earned out anywhere—not necessarily a[ a 
glass-furnace — no doubt contributed to its popularity 
with goldsmiths in other parts of Italy. In the isih and 
16th centuries in the Veneto* Emilia, Lombardy and 
Tuscany* this process was also used to decorate 
osctilatories (pictures of Christ or the Virgin Mary3 
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53 Plate. Murano- Late 16th century^ Museo Vetrarid. 
F^urano. This is similar to the metal pfates used at fable in rich 
Venetian homes, h ts ribbed and has h raised bonder, and is 
decorated in t&steful flenaiasanoe styts: the escutcheon is that 
of the Barbarigo family, who ruled Venice at the end qf the 
15th century. 


54 Flask. Murano. Lata 15th centLiry. Muaeo CivicoH Bologna. 
Photo: Fotofasi. This is an imitation of the portable flasks taken 
on pilgrimages to The Holy Land, although these were usually 
made of terracotta or matal The two flasks in the Miiseo 
Cfyico, Bologna, bear the Sforza and Bentivoglio crests, in 
honour of a marriage between the two families. 


55 Chalice. Murano. Early I6th canfury Musso Vetrario. 
Murano A superb axampFe of elegant crystal glass. Thw typa 
of chalit^ Is often found in the paintings of Veronese. Tinto^ 
ratto and the Bassano family. 
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54 Flask, Murano Laia 1 5Th csniury-^ Museo Civico. 
Bologna 











S5 Ctialice Murano. fcafly ISth cenlurv. Museo Veirario. 
Murano. 





56 Lamp Mgranp. Mid 16ih century Mus&d Vetrario. 
N/lurano 
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formerly kissed by the priest and the people during 
Mass) and religious or secular diptychs. The decora¬ 
tions were mythological, allegorical or rel^ous> and 
were frequently copied directly from contemporary 
paintings and engravings, Engra\dngs by Marcantonio 
Raimondis by other artists working with Giorgione 
and Titiaiij and by Diirer exerted a strong influence on 
tfith-century glass decoration. 

At the beginning of the T6th centnryj the Oal Gallo 
brothers of Murano took out a patent on crystal 
looking-glasses. Mirrors already existed - had possibly 
existed since ancient times-but until this time they 
had always been made of steel or polished silver. The 
new process involved laying tinfoil on a piece of glass 
and then rubbing in mercury until the two metals 
amalgamated. In spite of their usefiilncsSa very few 
looking-glasses were made untd the following century. 

Although Mtirano was the leading glass centre 
throughout the Renaissance^ it was by no means the 
only one in Italy. Florence and Altare were the most 
important after MuranOj but there were many other 
centres in the north of Italy (in Padua, Verona, 
Vicenza, Ferraia and Lombardy) and further to the 
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south (in NapSeSi Arez^ Pistoia, and Figlice in the 
valJey of the Amo), although ihetr products were on 
the whole not very imaginative. 

Glass-making prospered in Florence thanks to the 
Medici, the ruling family, and at times ic products 
even rivalled those of Murano. Protective laws kept 
the importation of Venetian crystal glass to a minimum, 
and attempts were made to imitate it. dAlthough 
Murano craftsmen were strictly forbidden to emigrate, 
some were lured away to other Italian towns, and even 
abroad, to teach the secrets of their craft. In the early 
t6th century, these fugitive glass-makers usually 
confined themselves to making ordinary glassware. In 
the late i6th and early lytii centuries, Florence began 
to manufacture glass for medical and scientific pur¬ 
poses ; the Science Museum there has a fine collection 
of containers like medicine bottles and test-tubes, and 
there are even alcohol thermometers, barometers and 
lenses. In this period, artistic and technical standards 
rose considerably and, except fora certain sameness in 
design and the impurity of the materials, glass from 
Florence was quite as good as that ftmn Venice. 

The other major centre of glass-making was Altare, 
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S7 Oecant&r* Mufano. Early IGih tenlury. Mus&o Veirario, 
Murano 
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56 Lamp. Mura no. Mkl 16th cflnturv- Mu&ao V^trario. 
M Ufa no. It required esionishinq skill to make a lamp of this 
type. iJhis orie is in the shape of a ponyl others were shaped 
like ratE cm rricft- The type is reminiscent of Roman glassware. 


57 Decanter. Mura no. Early 16th century. Museo VelrariOr 
Murano. Water decantets shaped like ships were probab^iy 
first made by Armenia Vivarinf. the daughter of the painter 
Alvise Vivarini. 


5B Fruit bowl. Murano. Late 16th century- Museo Ciyico, 
Turin. This bowl is one of Ihe many types of reticulated work. 
The central picture, pair^ted on the bottom of the dish^ is 
elegantly surrounded by a ribbed design. 



59 Fru^t container Murono. Mid 15th century- Museo 
Vetrarip, Murano- 
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a sm^ll town near Gcno^i. Uafortunatdy, no authen¬ 
ticated Altare glass has been found. Historical 
documents show that there was a very old guild of 
craftsmen that was reorganised in the iSth century 
and called "The University of the Art of Glass-making'; 
as at Muranoj glass-makers had a high status^ But un¬ 
like the craftsmen of Murano, they were allowed to 
emigrate;, and the town even pdded itself on giving the 
number of its master craftsmen in other parts of 
Europe. They even worked on MuranOj and made 
important contributions lo the making of mirrors and 
to glass-blower^ techniques* 


I'HE FAgON DE VENISE IN EUROPE 

The/ufcjw de Vetiise^ or Venetian style of gtass-making^ 
developed from the middle of the i6th century and 
flourished throughout the 17th century* influencing 
all European countries. Towards the end of the 16th 
century, when Renaissance styles gave way to the 
Baroque^ glass became very ornate. The great increase 


in political^ economic and cultural relations between 
countries meant that Murano's influence was much 
mote mdely felt, with all countries coLourin^ their 
glass—and, as a resiilt> that schools which would 
eventually rival Murano were brought mio being. 

The Venetians themselves copied some foreign 
designs, including the German Kuirralf^ which they 
made into a long-necked vase, and Maigelein^ also 
German, which they made into a beaker with an 
undulating shape. Since early Medieval times, nor¬ 
thern European countries had decorated their glass by 
using the same material as the object or by using 
different colours; they soldered the decoration on to 
give the effect of sculpture or chiaroscuro. Murano 
glass now began to be decorated in the same way, and 
the process became international and characteristic of 
the whole 17th century* 

One piece of late Renaissance glass that anticipated 
the Baroque was the catice ad alene or mtice a serperiti 
(winged glass or serpent glass);; the stem was colour- 
fully adorned with leaves, twigs and small flowers, or 
circles and other symmetrical designs. Exactly when 
this glass first influenced designs outside Italy is 
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unknown, but it was to be the hallmark of Venetian 
glass throughout Europe. It is even more difficult to 
date all rettcelh and any done just before or just 

after the beginning of the 17th centuryj because there 
are no dates, signatures or other marks. These designs 
were extremely common among the Flemish glass- 
makers, the Germans (who called it Fi^e^las)j and 
many others ^ aU the best surviving examples would 
appear to date from the end of the 16th centuryj 
though the shapes and elaborate decoration suggest 
the Baroque period. 

The Ja^on de l^eniu existed mainly because 
Murano glass was exported on a large scale in the t6th 
century. On the other hand, the Venetians feared 
competition, and glass-makers in the rest of Europe 
were anxious to rival the artistic and technical supre¬ 
macy of Murano. Much of the competition came from 
fellow-Italians (from Altare in particular) who emi¬ 
grated to France, Belgium or England. As we have 
seen, there were even some Murano craftsmen who 
risked severe punishment by leaving Venice, By the 
end of the T6th century, many countries had Italians 
making glass for them. France was one of the first. 



61 Fmit cgntainer. Murano. Late 1 Bth century. Museo 
Velrafio, Murano. 




62 Reliquary. Murano Late 1 flth century. Museo Vatfario, 
Mureno. 
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Fruit contajiwr Murano. Mid 16th {Century. Miiseo 
Vetfario, Mura no. This type of containet was found In wealthy 
housahoids. The finely interwoven threads, the spherfcal legSr 
the lid and its handle aie characteristic of retic&HOr 


60 Bowl. Murano. Mid 16th centufy. Museo Vetrario, 
Murarto. Lika the two previous illustratlorrs, a fine example of 
roUc^/hr the milky while threads making! a beautiful coTitrast 
with the dark transparent background. 


61 Fruit container. Murano. Late 16th cantury, Museo 
Vetrario. Murano. The eagle motif (possibly heraldic) and the 
other designs on the lid are executed with the point of a dia¬ 
mond or flint. 


62 RaliquarV' Murano. Late 1 6th century" Museo Vetrario, 
Murano, Occasionally even liturgical objecls were incised 
with a sharp stone. Thk reliquary, found at the Church of 
S. Martino On Burano, an island rtear Murano. is also decorated 
with a few small gilded pictures, 
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63 Fruit bowl. Mid 1 6th csntury Museo Vetrario, 

Murano. 
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64 Pitcher. MLirenQ Mid 16th century. Nazionale 

det BargBlIo, Florence 
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with craftsmen from Ahare and Venice working in 
Paiis^ St Germain-en-Laye, Rouen^ Nantes and 
Nevers. In the Low Countries, there were Venetians 
at Antwerp, Liege and Brussels. At Hainault, the 
Colinet family were making excellent imitations of 
Miirano glass in the middle of the i 6 th century; the 
catalogue C 1550^1555) of one of their glassworks 
lists a number of types of glass later adopted at Murano, 
including the very tall, narrow wine glass called a 
fiute. Of those who came over to England during the 
reign of Elizabeth L the most distinguished was 
Jacopo Verzelini. He used materials similar to 
Murano crisiallo^ decorating it with the point of a 
diamond, Mudi of his wojk is preserved, and the 
earliest date on any piece is tS 77 - There were also 
glass-makers in Sweden from the middle of the i 6 ih 
century. 

llie most famous Austrian centre, at Hall in the 
Tyrol, produced glass similar in form and design to 
that of Murano. Cups, goblets, reliquaries and pyxes 
were decorated in graffito and were painted with gold 
and other colours. The part of Spain most influenced 
by Venice was Catalonia, and Barcelona in particular; 
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63 Fruii bowl. Mura no. Mid tGth century, Museo Vetrarin 
Murano. The surface is characteristic of crackle-glass, a protc^ 
□ften used for ware of this type. 


64 Pitcher. Murano. Mid T6th century. Museo ^azionale del 
Bargello. Florence. Coloured gfasa pastes were often used ta 
imitate precfoiie stones end marble. Thfe prtcher is imitation 
chalcedony. 


65 Glass Murano Late 1 Sth century, Museo Vetrario, 
Mu ratio. This is an earty example of the ca//ce ad aieite 
{winged cup)? the decorated perforations at the base were to 
become one of the haU marks of the fa^on cfe Vaftrse. 


66 Flask. Spanish (Barcefpna), Lete 1 5th earty 16th century. 
Museo Vetrado, Murano. This Is typical of polychrome gfaiing 
m the Spanish style. The decoration shows Eastern IntIuencB 
and is divided Into four areas. 
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Mura no. Late 16th century Museo Vetrarto. 

Muranu. 
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06 R»sk Spanish tBarctlona) Lata ISth-aarjiV IBth 
canturv^ Musao V^trario. Murartg, 









67 Glass Spanisli tBarcelona). Lale T Bth-eariy Ifitli 
century. Museo Vetrario, M Ufa no. 
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67 GJass, Spanish {Barcplpna}. Ute IBih-^arly 16th cen¬ 
tury. Museo Vetrario. Murano. This glass, like the flask in the 
previous illustration, is. decorated with leaves and aninnals. 


68 Bowl. Spanish. Early 16th century, Museos cfe After 
Barcelona. The custom of using colouied and plain trans- 
pa^eni glass together is Islamic in origin, but the technique 
employed hare is a Venetian one. This bowl may have been 
intended for secular or religious purposes. 


68 Glass. German. Late 15th century. Kunstgewerbe- 
museum, Cologne. This son of glass is known as a 
the ribbed design can be found on a good deal of 1 Bth-century 
glassware, drinking glasses in particular. 
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68 Bowl. Spanish. Early 1 Eih century. MuseDS de Arte. 
Barcelona. 
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there? transparent glass was skilfully used to make 
travelLing flasks^ goblets and sweet-meat boxes. Even 
more typically Venetian objects were the almorrata 
(a rose-water sprinkler with several spouts) and the 
p^irr™ (a bottle used in taverns). Later on, decoration 
was strongly influenced by Arab styles? the flowing 
lines and pictures of animals and birds characteristic 
of xh^/agon de Venhe being replaced by symmetrical 
designs gia^^ed in a variety of colours. Outside Bar* 
celona? the glass industry developed quickly; the 
towns of AlicantCi Granada and Cadalso were given 
the title de los vidrios C*of glass'), and other important 
centres were Toledo and ALmeria. In Castile, even in 
the 16th centuryj Baroque work was very popular. 
Brown or dark emerald glass w^as covered with fishes' 
finsj crests > rings and other strange designs, usually 
done by a moulding process- 
The second half of the i6th century witnessed a 
great advance in the style and techniques of European 
glass. Craftsmen began to be aware of designs from 
countries other than their owrij and pardcularly from 
Venice. Countries that had remained unaffected by 
foreign influences since the loth centuryj even since 
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the late Roman Empircj now began to develop their 
own styles. One esamplcj a colourless conical glass 
w'ith no base and a slightly flared brimt can often be 
seen in Flemish paintings. Also common in the i6th 
century was a conical goblet with an inverted conical 
base; it was later adopted by JVLurano craftsmen. 
Popular in the north of Europe was a long cj'lindrical 
glass that was wide at the top and had conical kgs; it 
was called a Passglas became it was passed from guest 
to guest at table. 

Even the German was popular well into the 

19th century. It was also a glass for use at tablCi and 
could be cither squat or tall and slender; it was 
attractively embossedj either all over or only at the 
bottom. This method of decoration was a characteristic 
of German work even during the period of great 
Italian influence. Another German design adopted in 
many European countries w'as the Kuttrolf, a bottle 
with one narrow neck or several thin onesj and a 
spout. It was popular from ancient times to the 
Baroque period, although the most elegant designs 
were made in the i6ih century. In the 17th century, 
much German and French glassware was decorated 
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by glazing in the Venetian manner: French verres 
manage (marriage cups) were completely covered 
with inscriptions and scrolls, although they were 
later influenced by Rhenish styles. 

The fa^m de Venise inspired the stylistic and 
technical ad vances of the Renaissance and it is difficult 
to teU w^here much of the glassware of the period 
comes from, since craftsmen moved freely from 
country to country and imitated one another's work. 
By the end of the i6th centuryi glass was trtily 
European in style. 
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69 Glass. German. Late T5th canlury. Kunsigawerbe- 
museum, Cdlogne. 
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70 GI^bs, GBiriT^n. EsMy century, Kunstge'WSfb^- 

nfTUSeum. Coioyne. This is a Pas&gfas, & gla^ss handed from onB 
gue^ to the next the hoops indiceted how much each gue^i 
could drink. The overall green colour is characteristic rjf Central 
European glass^ butthe darker bosses have no special historical 
importance. 


71 Botlle. German. Late iGth-early 17lh century. Kunst- 
gewerbernuseum, Cologne. This ts a MuttwfK partly influenced 
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